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some parts of Milton's character, with his independence and
self-reliance especially, he had full sympathy. But he had
no sympathy with the aims and the principles which filled
so large a place in Milton's life, and he did not even take
the trouble properly to understand them.
Johnson's reputation as a critic has been less durable than
his popularity as a biographer. The critical writing of one
age rarely satisfies another. But superannuated though
some of his criticism may be, there is much in it of per-
manent value. * His criticisms/ says Macaulay, e are often
excellent, and even when grossly and provokingly unjust
well deserve to be studied. They are the judgments of a
mind trammelled by prejudice and deficient in sensibility, but
vigorous and acute. They therefore generally contain a
portion of valuable truth which deserves to be separated
from the alloy; and at the very worst they mean something,
a praise to which much of what is called criticism in our
time has no pretension.' (Macaulay, art. Samuel Johnson,
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica.) The great merits of
Johnson's criticism are its independence and its sincerity.
He is never awed into approval of the defects of a great
writer, but judges the immortals with all the freedom of an
equal. He never affects to admire anything "which he does
not sincerely feel to be admirable, says honestly what he
thinks, and gives reasons for his opinions. To everything
he impartially applies the same standards, and tests all
varieties of poetry by their conformity to the rules of truth
and common sense, It was one of his favourite critical
maxims that the basis of all excellence is truth. He praises
one of Gray's Odes because it is 'at once rational and
poetical.' He complains that another does not 'promote
any truth, moral or political.' Johnson's love of logical
consistency appears in his exposure of the fallacies of
Pope's ' Essay on Man.' His hatred of insincerity inspires
his condemnation of Cowley's * Mistress' and Hammond's
Elegies. For many of the received conventions of poetry,